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Ir there is anything to be tted in 
the modern improvements of the British 
metropolis, it is in the destruction of those 
places with which someof our most pleasing 
recollections are associated. Many a spot 
in London, once the residence of the good 
and great of the olden time, is now very 
differently occupied. ° A few of these, 
however, remain, and amongst them, the 
residence of the greatest of philosophers, 
and one of the best of men, Sir Isaac 
Newton, of whose house we present an 
engraving. This house is situated in 
St. sidan eo the south side of 

uare, and was long occupied 
asan hotel for foreigners; and kept’ by 
Mr. Pagliano, though it‘is now more ap- 

OL. VI. Oo 


ull 


propriately used for the purpose of edu- 
catio 


in. , 

About the year 1814, Mr. Pagliano left 
this house, when the committee of the 
Sunday school belonging to the chapel 
adjoining took it, for the pur of con- 
verting it into school-rooms for boys and 
girls, for which purpose it is stil] used. 

The observatory, which is at the top, 
and where Sir Isaac Newton made his 
astronomical observations, had lain dor- 
mant, and been in a dilapidated state 
for some years, when, in 1824, two gentle- 
men, belonging to the committee of the 
school, had it repaired at their own ex- 
pense, and wrote a brief memoir of the 
great and immortal Newton, = was 
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put up in the observatory, witira it 
of him.—The chair in which Newton 
studied ‘was lost in the removal of the 
hotel to Léicester squate.—The observa- 
tory is now used as a library for the use 
of the teacher of the Seay. of and 
lectures have occasionally given in 
it. 


ae 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE OF THE 
LATE EARL OF SANDWICH. 


(For the Mirror. ) 


I beg therefore to point out a test, 
means of which pr? ome be detectea 
sugar, even when in the minute propor. 
tion of a hundredth part. mo 

Put any quantity of the suspected 
article into a gallipot or wine glass, and 
drop into it a small quantity of strong 
oil of vitriol, sufficient to — it well, 
stirring them together with a glass rod or 
wanes pipe: if it be a genuine unso. 
phisticated sugar, it will be turned black, 
and have a peculiar faint smell, but if it 
contain salt in the above proportion, or 
more, on adding the vitriol a strong suf. 
focating odour will immediately arise, 
similar to spirit of salt ; which in fact it 
is, in an aeriform or s state. If 
no odour be perceptible and the article be 
a soluble in boiling water, it may 

concluded to be a genuine sugar: 
sand being insoluble in water would fall to 
bv bottom of the —_— and consequentl 
easily detected. As a satisfactory prot, 
Tet'a small quantity of salt be mixed with 
some bei’ arid treated ‘as above ; the 
effect. will be mont steiingly apparent. 
LAVIS. 
ecenemoainias 


S¥MPTOMS. 
OF VamITY. 


To £100. at-a banker’s.in order t 
en for £2. ; 


give s check, sometimes 
To-go.to . Feturn next day, and 
talk of a continental tour. 
To go into: a ask ina 
Toud tone if the Champagne be good, 


~. atid in @-low voice order a bottle of soda 


water. 


Ge FORESICUNT. 


up wdebt of £100. in order to 
avoid’ a law-snit. 
To dine before visiting an author. 
To burn a MS. in lieu of placing it in 
the hands of s bookseller. 


OF ECCENTRICITY. 


' To ry Be M8 bottle of Port, at 


Iam, Sir, yours, 
A Sumscarsen. 


AN EASY METHOD OF DETECT. 
ING SALT IN SUGAR. 


SEvERaL adulterations in the article of 


circulated MrzRonr. , 


To eat beef at Paris, and omlets in 
London. 


OF SIMPLICITY. 

To speculate on the Stock Ex in 

Te of intelligence in the pone 
, Bonds at 95 


ee ee ae eh kr ee | 
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SRY Hote Book. 
No: Il. 
© A thing of shreds and patches.” 
SHE TRIP TO MARGATE, &c. 
(Continued from page 187.) 


Tux sheltered retreat alluded to in my 
last, which we encountered in our route 


spot interesting to 


now, alas! 
« —_.of slumbering on Earth’s bosom cold, 
Ovecitttered Wide on EAfe’s tempenttious shores :” 
aid while thought, brooding over the’ past. 
idedtized the gay vision, emotion would 
not be repressed ;—nor is it indeed de- 
sitable on ‘such oo ae ns that it — 
but poorly expresses intensity 
t tiie, and would need a more elo- 
quent pen than mine to convey its imagery: 
but oy s t he ‘have exclaimed, in the 
words of the highly-gifted Bowring— 
« Ab! those were blissful moments: yet 
revel in their memory, 
Kad present cares and fears forget 
fn their departed ecstacy. 
To me it whispered joy and love— 
Of hope and peace a blended sound ; 
Heaven's azure arch was spread above, 
At ladghing nature all around. 
Yeat they are fled—those hours are fied! 
et their sweet memories smiling come, 
spirits of the hallowed dead, 
And lingér round their earlier home, 
in the thought, my passions seent 
_To drink the exhausted cup of bliss; 
And, doI dream ?—Was ever dream 
80 Btight—so beautiful as this 7 
The dreams which early life has stored— 
Hope's sunny summer hours are o'er; 
And my lone bark at last is moored 
On sullen Reason’s rocky shore. 
I tread my mekiticholy road, 
No more by vain delusions driven, 
Hold solemn converse with my God, 
And track my onward way to heaven! 


Why should I murmur ?—O’er this scene, 
Tho’ night descend and thunders roll, 
Man may create a heaven within— 
thi the still temple of the soul.” 

Such, I would fain imagine to have 
been the train of thoughts that followed 
Up my valued friend’s early recollections, 
vtec purport did his observations 


Our walk hitherward had been delight. 
ful ; the day was beautifully clear, and a 
breeze — over the cliffs 

from the sea, tempered the sun's rays so 
agreeably, as to es the lassitude 








diffusing the itic 
blooming clover, its delicate hue’ peepini 
from emerald tittt if great lnxuriance, 

adding materially to the beauty and efi- 
joyment of our stroll. After perambulst- 
ing its garden, and admiring its neatniess, 
we seated ourselves ini one of its embow- 


have already observéd, pleasurably’ 
beguiled the passing Hour with re- 
miniscences of times’ which have ever-' 


lastingly departed ex from memory. 
Thosé only’ who have ly indu: 
can truly late thie’ luxury of feel- 


ings thus powerfully excited; atid ? 
ae po y 


their influence is 
standing, for they tend to detach it from 
the pernicious influence of terrestrial ex- 
a Fa _ ne, by directing 
t to a cl profitable reflection, 
pr ger to estat and subdue all. un- 
v and irregular impulses. 
It would be an.un : 0 ts 
to quit The Shallows without 
our rustic hostess’s excellent cake 
new milk, of which we 


perament and dis- 
position of her visitanis. It may readily 
bé inferred from this circumstance, that. 
“hy no means numerous ; for in. 
, the majority are dependant on 
amusement, instead of peeling, @ pleasure 
in conferring it; and to this portion, 
there is no want of attraction’ elsewhéte’ 
better calculated to: afford it. 
ing onward, we soon reached 

o graves ¢ that eae bos St. 
eter’s, W y prescriptive it we 

loitered away another half hour, in * mo- 

ralizing o’er the dead.” The 

as a matter of course first attracted our 

attention—one of them, a brief memorial 

of the indiscriminate rapacity of our re- 
lentless enemy, is a memento of no ordi- 

character, and wel] deserves a place 
in The Mirror; it runs thus— 

« An-anget form, for earth too pufe, too bright, 
Glanced in sweet vision o’er parental’sigtt, 
Then fled.—This holy hope to faith'is given, 
To find that vision realized in heaven.” 


Perhaps no surer test of truly Christian 
feeling and elevation ‘of character can be 
instanced, than in the calm relinquish- 
ment of a sole and tender pledge of con- 
nubial felicity to the will of our Heavenly 
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Father, its untainted innocence softens 
the calamity, and teaches the heart to 
aspire to “a habitation not made with 
hands,” where destiny may speedily effect 
a reunion of endless imp! 


upon it the necessity of a virtuous life for 
the accomplishment of this momentous 
object, for ‘ where the treasure is, there 
will the heart be also.” 


Time, we found, had escaped us so in- 
sensibly, as to indicate the propriety of 
our return homewards ; but our i 
tion of this pleasing village was too 
strongly excited to be satisfied with such 
a at Ma visit, and our departure was 

accompanied with the resolve 
that we would speedily gratify our curi- 
osity more satisfactorily. 

(To be continued. ) 


ON CRUELTY. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Humanity is a virtue so strongly im- 
planted in our nature, that every violation 
of its benevolent precepts is derogatory to 
the character of man. The whole ‘black 
catalogue of crime exhibits no atrocity 
greater than cruelty; for there is scarcely 
4 injustice which may not be traced to 
this as its parent seurce. Most other 
prac find plead some le ey 
some i ion, by way of miti 
tion ; but churlty advaita of no such pal. 
liation, since it arises from a bad heart 
alone, and bespeaks a depravity of dispo- 
sition that is pre for every other 
enormity. The breast that cherishes it, 
while utterly apathetic to the charms of 
pity, knows not the sweet reflections 
which result from conscious benevolence, 
nor reflects that, as Cowper sings 


« Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule 
By which Heaven acts in pard’ning guilty man; 
And he that shows none, being ripe in years, 
And conscious of the outrage he commits, 
Shall seek it, and ot find i¢ in his turn.” 


Cruelty, moreover, acts in opposition to 
the will of the great Author of being ; 
for, by inflicting pain on even the mean- 
est of his creatures, we embitter that ex- 
istence which He graciously bestowed for 
enjoyment. A celebrated writer observes, 
that “ habits of tenderness towards the 
brute creation, naturally beget similar 
feelings towards our fellow-creatures :” 
and we may take it as an invariable rule, 
that any one who feels gratified it tortur- 
ing the former, is merely restrained by 
the dread of exposure and punishment 
from exercising his cruelty upon the latter: 
«<A man of feeling to his beast is kind ; 

Bui brutal actions m rk a brutal mind? 
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The most admired authors, both an. 
cient and modern, abound in precepts en. 
joining the duty of humanity, and severely 
reproving a disposition to cruelty. It is 
certain that education greatly inspires the 
mind with sentiments of good feeling, by 
refining the taste, harmonising the m. 
passions, and restraining the bad ones: 
the truth of Ovid’s moral distich must in. 
deed be forcibly admitted, that 

« Iugenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 
(To have accurately learned the liberal 
sciences, polishes our manners, nor its 
us to be brutal). rg it is ly in. 
cumbent u parents preceptors, to 
check any Tisplaition to cruelty in their 
outhful charge. Such inclinations are 

t too often displayed, and cannot cer. 
tainly be too seasonably restrained ; for 
vice is extremely rapid in her march, and 
pene | offences, by “‘ growing with our 
growth,” are gradually ripened into ma. 
tured and hardened villany. 

I have been led to these remarks from 
a consideration of several brutal exhibi. 
tions which are of late become too com- 
mon. Among others, a Frenchman has 
recently shown some revolting trials upon 
dogs, under a plea of scientific improve- 
ments, That in an which boasts of 
its refinement, men of rank and fortune 
can so far forget their dignity, as not onl: 
to witness, but even to promote pogilisti 
combats, badger-baits, Jion-fighis, &c. 
is hardly to be credited. What shall we 
say of the presence of ladies in such 
places ? (Oh! cruel curiosity /) 

Example, it is admitted, is more 
valent than precept ; and it is much to be 
feared that such di Aer may 

rove injurious to society, rendering 
the heart callous to better feelin 
ACOBUS. 


THE OLD DOG; OR, THE WINTER'S 
DAY. 


(For the Mirror.) 
Lay down old dog, the winter’s day 
Forbids thy hobbling feet to stray : 
The wind roars far and wide— 
The streets are wet—the roads are bad— 
And thou for clothes but thinly clad, 
Lay down by the fire-side. 
’Tis true we’ye trudg’d some j ears together, 
Like friends, defying wind or weather, 
But then, ’twas Spring’s green age! 
Over hills and fields we have walked or rap; 
But now our labour’s nearly done, 
We are going to quit the stage. 
Yet we have seen strange things and ways 
To strike beholders with amaze ; 
And what strange times can do ! 
We have seen too oft, both ups and downs, 
Some men got shot, and others crowhs, 
To scare both me and you. 
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Then we have witness'd here ond there 
What bold faced knaves and villains dare, 
And priestcraft can exhibit : 
Seen bullies bark down modest merit, 
And fawning creatures live in credit 
That would disgrace a gibbet. 


Nay more—we've known, both you and I, 
Protected cowards give the lie, 
Who trembled while they spoke; 
Have seen hypocrisy look big 
Beneath a star and powdered wig, 
And virtue deemed a joke ! 


Then we have lived (nor lived for nought) 
To see proud pomp by feathers caught, 
And vice in coaches roll : 
Seen honesty kicked out of doors— 
Seen pensions gave to pimps and 
And panders pawn their souls ! 


Bat where, friend Lion, have we got? 

On the rag-worn-out murmuring trot! 
Like croakers, never still. 

This thing or that will bring to view 

A bone for all the grumbling crew, 
Let fools say what they will. 

Well! be it so; stiil thou, old dog, 

In sun-warmed days shall with me jog, 
Tho’ almost blind and grey ! 

' The task shall now devolve on me, 

To do those traits of love for thee 

Thou did'st in Life's young day. 
Uroria. 


RURAL LIFE. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


S1r,—In the present rage for writing and 
reading Tours—'Travels—Narratives, and 
such like producti haps the fol- 
lowing jou 





mal, of ten days spent at my 
country friends lately, may not be deemed 
unworthy of perusal, especially by those 
of your numerous readers, who, during 
this fine season, feel a great inclination 
for, but have little idea of what rural 
life is. 

First day, Saw the neck of two fowls 
twisted, and then held by the feet till 
dead with convulsions, for next day’s 


Second ‘day, Witnessed the operation 
nine pigs being ringed ; in accomplish- 
ing which, the assistant’s hand became 
ay lacerated by a bite of one of 
em. 


Third day, Fine sport in fishing, with 
& poacher’s Regd pose pry a rod 
and line, but must destroy hundreds for 
the “ fun of the thing.” 

Fourth day, Sold 4 calf; and the buyer’s 
most expeditious mode of killing was by 
suffering it to bleed gradually to death, 
in order that the meat might be white. 

Fifth day, After a sleepless night, the 
cow roaring and moaning-all night for its 
calf. The only novelty the day produced, 


was in drowning kittens, and afterwards 
placing ducks’ eggs under a hen. ¢ 

Sixth day, Brought the operator’s visit 
to the piggery. 

Seventh day, Being a day of rest, onl 
Jifteen visitors called in snoenin, ae 
to dinner and some to tea. 

Eighth day, Parted with a favourite 
lamb, brought up én the house with the 
same care and fondness as you would a 
child ; at the same time ordered a Join of 
it for next day’s dinner. 

Ninth day, The only occurrence this 
day, was in seeing a knife thrust into the 
throat of an old worn-out boar—the blood 
carefully preserved for the manufacture 
of black puddings; and flesh fer bacon, 
for Londoners. ' 

Tenth day, In taking a long promised 
ride, escaped most providentially being 
killed, the horse having been stung by a 
harvest fly, kicked the family chaise to 
atoms, and was consequently obliged to 
take the ladies home in a conveyance 
a4 dung cart. 

These are the pleasures of a country 
life. 

I am, your’s, respectfully, 
August 11, 1825. ~e & Ww. 


RETROSPECTION NOT ALWAYS 
PLEASING. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 
Srr,—By inserting the following Essay 
in your valuable miscellany you will con- 
fer an obligation on your’s most — 
fully, R. W. 

O memory, thou fond deceiver, 

Still importunate and vain, 

To former joys recurring ever, 

And turning all the past to pain! 
Go.psmiTH. 


Much has been said by poets and es- 
sayists on the pleasures of memory, while 
the painful sensations that frequently arise 
from a retrospection of the past, have 
rarely been painted with equal force of 
colovring or equal truth to nature. This 
is not adopting the equitable maxim of 
Audi alteram partem. It will readily, be 
conceded that the feelings resulting 
the consciousness of a well-spent life 
must ever be of a pleasing and consola- 
tory kind, but, alas ! who can look back 
upon the past stages of his existence 
without discovering indiscretions that 
might have been avoided, opportunities 
which might have been improved, vices 
that have tarnished the purity of his 
virtues, and joys that have left nothing 
behind them but the bitter conviction 
that they are gone, perhaps for ever ! 
Earthly happiness is but a comparative 
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mate 


meme 


assume its province, 
What are the feelings of the 
school-boy as he eons his heavy task ? 
Is there a soothing power in the recollec- 
tions that w upon re - Assu- 
ursling ope, the past 
seldom mingles with his reveries ; if, 
however, memory should intrude, it re- 
calls with painful accuracy the pleasures 
of the last vacation, compares the free- 
dom from care and confinement which he 
then enjoyed with existing privations and 
present restraints, and far from beng a 
source of consolation, it adds tenfold 


po cy to his griefs 

‘ fone proceed a step further, and con- 
template the human blossom in its ex- 
panded state, at the period when 


“ Life’s gay fire, 
“ Sparkles, byrns bright, and fiames in fierce 
desire.” : 


It is a melancholy fact, that the further 
we advance in the career of life, the more 
orny becomes the path. Infancy and 
boyhood have fewer, or at least, more 
trivial causes of infelicity than the suc- 
ceeding of existence. accue 
mulation of years is too often accempa- 
nied by an tion of sorrows. 
ChiJdhopd and youth have their respec- 
tive cares, but those cares are frequently 
rather imaginary than real, limited in 
their duration, and restricted in their 
influence to the immediate subjects of 
them, But how different is it in the 
more advanced period of manhood. The 
np relations of husband and 
have doubtless many charms at- 
tached to them ; but, alas ! those charms 
ate generally counterbalanced by the ad- 
itional duties imposed upon the mind. 
A father cannot wrap himself up in the 
selfish consideration that no misfortunes 
bot ‘but those of which he may 
be the direct object. His connections are 
hegr to him and dear to him ; they are 
members of the same body. Consequently, 
the distresses by which are assailed 
must necessarily extend to him their con- 
tagious influence. Well then may he 
regret in the hour of adversity the loss of 
that “¢ sunshine of the breast,” that buoy- 
ancy of spirit which characterised his boy- 
hood, and enabled him to bear its petty 
ea with light-hearted resignation. 
ell may he sigh for those halcyon days, 
when his joys were not embittered by the 
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anticipation of aj i 
his cares were 
produced merely bi 
changes of his own be 4 

such reflections must too frequently 


s, 


—and cates, per. 
contracted, must ever 
be a sad draw upon the pleasures of 
memory. In conclusion it may be ob. 
served that if memory sometimes imparts 
consolation, it as frequently awakens 
Tegret; and, therefore, that a retrog 
of the past is less calculated to soothe the 
mind 8 conteniplation of the future. 


R. W. Barker. 
Norwich, 


A FRAGMENT, 
TRANSLATED FROM AN ITALIAN M.S. POEM, BY 
MI68 K. THOMPSON. 


( For the Mirror. ) 


I saw her—she wag happy. On her brow, 
Radiant with hope, and dreams of fairy bright- 
ness, 


Young Joy’s own image sat;—and there did 
beam 


Around her lips asmile—Ah ! such a smile, 

Speaking of such supreme felicity, 

That you would think the heart which sentit 
there 


Had heaven in it, and that its buoyant lightness 
Had scarcely power to beave the bappy breast 
It beat against. And I did mark 

The lamp of gladness that came begming from 
Her g@ark and jaughing eye. I saw that glance 
Shiniog the planet of internal peace : 

Qh! such a glance of speaking happiness, 
That joy might light a thousand tapers there.— 
Again I passed her ; on her faded cheek 

Sat sorrow—bitter sorrow. The fair smile 

Of cheerful beauty lingered there no more, 
And all that spoke of happiness was fled.— 
Quenched was the lustre of that sunny eye, 

For grief bad waved her murky banners there; 
And all that once so joyous did appear 

A wasted wreck now met me.—Why was it so? 
Go ask the grave of Love. 
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SOLITUDE. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Sweat the first peepings of the opening day 
To him who watchful waits the approach of 
morn ; 
Sweet the soft aotes of Philomela’s lay, 
She charms the night upon the whitening 
thorn. 


‘The balm of sleep is sweet to weary eyes, 


And cooling draughts to raging thirst are sweet; 


Sweet from pale sickness’ couch in health to - 


rise, 
And sweet the hour when friends long absent 
meet. 


The melting kiss to lovers’ lips is swect, 


And sweet the hope the martyr's breast that 
warms. 
Ob, Sympathy ! thy glistening tear how bright ! 
And Melody, how sweet thy magic charms! 


Tho’ sweet are theso—yet sweeter far to me 
Is lovely Solitude’s enchanting bower ; 

The world’s foul discord how I love to flee, 
And calm repose find in her peaccful power. 


Here as I lay me on her mossy bed, 
And distant view the world’s tumultuous strife, 
To happier scenes by contemplation led, 
Retirement shields me from the ills of life. 
: Ww. J. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


THE BATTLE OF BAYONNE. 


owing to the armies on the 
tier not being officially ap- 
of its; we allude to a sortie made 


go gene 
had been told that peace 
but he would not believe 


when Sir J ohn Hope arrived at 
trance of a hollow road, for the 


ip. ‘* The enemy are yonder, 
Sir,” was the reply. ‘* Well then, we 
must drive them back—come on.” So 


saying, the general spurred his horse. A 
dense tmass of French 


soldiers was before 


fied ; and Sir John, being 
e heavy man,—being besides severely 
wounded in two _— and having one 
of his legs crushed beneath his horse, lay 
powerless, and at the mercy of the assail- 
ants. His aid-de-camp, having vainly 
endeavoured to release him, was urged by 
= John himself to leave him ; a 
rench ing on, our gallant ler 
was prisoner, and sent ‘bleeding 
within the walls. 
Of this sad none of. the 
were at all aware, except those 
in whose immediate presence it occurred. 
The rest found ample employment both 


on the alarm being given, were in full 


y 
attended by a single aid- 
to the front. Thither also 


’ 


but the horizon before them was one blaze 
of light. I have listened to a good deat 
of heavy firing in my day; but a more 
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possession of the French and allies; the 
latter being taken and retaken no fewer 
than nine times, between the hours of 
three and seven in the morning. 

Nor was the action less sanguinary 
other parts of the field. . Along the sides 
of the various glens, in the.hollow ways, 
through the trenches, and over the barri- 
cades, the most deadly strife was carried 
on. Atone moment, the enemy appear- 
ed to carry every thing before them ; at 
another, they. were checked, broken, and 
dispersed by a charge from some batta- 
lions of the guards: but the darkness 
was 80 © aon that confusion everywhere 
prevailed, nor could it be ascertained, 
with any degree of accuracy, how matters 
would terminate. Day at length began 
to dawn, and a scene was presented of 
absolute disorder and horrible carnage. 

were the various regiments of 
separated and disperscd, 
but the regiments themselves were split 
up into little parties, each of which was 
warmly and closely engaged with a simi- 
lar party of the enemy. In almost every 
direction, too, our men were gaining 
ground. The French had gradually re- 
ed; till now they maintained a 
bro and irregular line, through the 
charch-yard, and along the ridge of a 
hill, which formed a sort of natural 
crest to the glacis. One regiment of 
guards, which had retained its order, 
perceiving this, made ready to complete 
the defeat. They pushed forward in fine 
array with the bayonet, and dreadful was 
the hter which took place ere. the 
mass of fugitives were sheltered 
within their own gates. In like manner, 
s@ dash was made against those who still 
maintained themselves behind the church- 
yard wall ; and they, too, with difficulty 
escaped into the redoubt. 

A battle, such as that which. I have 
just described, is eg er by a 
greater proportionate ghter on both 
sides, than one more sgeiely entcred 
into, and more scientifically fought. On 
our nine hundied men had fallen ; 
on part of the enemy, upwards of a 
thousand: and the arena within which 
they fell was so narrow, that even a ve- 
teran would have guessed the number of 
dead bodies at something greatly beyond 
this. The street of St. Etienne, in’ par- 
ticular, was covered with killed and 
wounded; and round the six-pounder 
they lay in heaps. A French artillery- 
man had fallen across it, with a fuse in 
his hand. There he lay, his head cloven 
asunder, and the remains of the handle 
of the fuse in his grasp. The muzzle 
and breach of the gun were smeared with 
blood and. brains ; and beside them were. 
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several soldiers of both nations, whose 
heads had evidently been dashed to pieces 
by the butts of muskets. Arms of all 
sorts, broken and entire, were strewed 
about. Among the number of killed on 
our side was General Hay : he was shot 
through one of the loop-holes, in the 
interior of the church. The wounded, 
too, were far more than ordinarily nu. 
merous; in a word, it was one of the 
most-hard fought and unsatisfactory affairs 
which had occurred since the commence. 
ment of the war. Brave men fell, when 
their fall was no longer beneficial to their 
country, and much blood was wantonly 
shed during.a period of national peace, 
A truce being concluded between Ge. 
neral Colville, who succeeded to the com. 
mand of the besieging army, and the 
Governor of Bayonne, the whole of the 
15th was spent in buring the dead. Holes 
were dug for them in various places, and 
they were thrown in, not without sorrow 
oe lamentations, but with very little 
ceremony. In collecting them together, 
various living men were found, sadl 
mangled, and hardly distingu 
from their slaughtered comrades. 
were, of course, removed to the hospitals, 
where every care was taken of them; 
but not a few perished from loss of blood 
ere assistance arrived. It was remarked, 
likewise, by the medical attendants, that 
a greater proportion of incurable wounds 
were inflicted this night than they remem- 
bered to have seen. Many had received 
bayonet-thrusts in vital parts; one man, 
I recollect, whose eyes were both tom 
from their sockets, and hung over his 
cheeks ; whilst several were cut in two 
round shot, which had passed 
their bellies, and still left them breathing. 
The hospitals accordingly sad 
spectacles, whilst the shrieks and groans 
of - inmates — > ot belies more — 
ing effect upon the sense o! 
their disfigured countenances and mangled 
forms acted upon the sense of sight. 


THE SORROWS OF A DONKEY. 
I am the moat unfortunate of an unfortu- 
nate race. The most wretched of. the 
wretched who .have no rest for the soles 
of their feet. Mistake me not—I am no 
Jew—would I were but the meanest 
amongst the Hebrews !_.but my unhappy, 
aA. Fy A ai. lek. D a aterner, 


though asimilar curse. We are s pro 
verb.and » bye-word—a mark for derision 
and scorn, even ¢o the vilest of those scat- 





and to. we 
are visited vish semekaton salpmegie 
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No, tendcr-hearted Man of Bramber ! we 
are not what thy sparkling eyes would 
seam to anticipate—we are, alas ! no ne- 
5 were a merciful fate to us to 

but Blackamoors. hey have their 
snatches of. rest and of joy even—their 
tabors, and pipes, and cymbals—wwe have 
neither song nor dance—misery alone is 
our portion—pain is in all our joints— 
and on our bosoms, and all about us, sits 
everlasting shagreen.—Dost thou not, by 
this time, guess at my tribe ?— 


Dost thou not suspect my ears ? 


Iam, indeed, as thou discernest, an infe- . 
horse—a 


rior Jerusalem colt; but why 
should I blush to “ write myself down an 
ass?”? My ancestors at least were free, 
and inhabited the desert !— My forefathers 
were noble—though it must rob our pa- 
triarchs of some of their immortal bliss, 
if they can look down from their lower 
Indian heaven on their abject posterity. ! 
* 7 


Fate—I know not whether kindly or 
wnkindly—has cast my lot upon the coast. 
I have -heard there are some of my race 
who draw in sand-carts, and carry pan- 
niers, and are addressed by those Coptic 

the Gypsies—but I can con- 
ceive no oppressions greater than mine.— 
I can dream of no fardels more intolerable 


demons prefer 
horrible footing 


I am raced up and down, till I can barely 
lift a leg. A brawny Scotch 

wench, » With sinews made 
the mere vigorous by the shrewd bracing 
sea air, lays lustily on my haunches with 
a toy whip—no toy, however, in her piti- 
less “ red right hand ;” and when is 
tired of the exercise, I am made over to 
the next comer. This is probably the 
Master Buckle—and what hath my young 
cock, but a pair of artificial spurs—or 
huge corking-pins stuck at his abominable 
heels.—No 


—gentle knight comes pricking o’cr the plain.— 


T am now treated, of course, like a 
eockchafer—and endeavour to rid myself 
of my tormentor; but the bruteling, te 
his infernal praise, is an excellent rider. 
At last the contrivance is espied, and my 
jockey drawn off by his considerate pa- 
rent—not as the excellent Mr. Thomas 
Day would advise, with a Christian Iec- 
ture on his cruelty—but with an admo- 
nition on the danger of his neck. His 
mother, too, kisses him in a frenzy of ten-. 
desness at his escape—and I am discharged 
with a character of spitefulness, and ob- 
stinacy, and all that is brutal in nature. 

A young literary lady—blinded with 
tears, that make her stumble.over the 
shingles—here approaches, book-in hand, 
and mounts me—with the charitable de- 
sign, as I hi of preserving me from a 
more unkindly rider. And, indeed, when 
I halt from fatigue, she only strikes me 
over the crupper, with a volume of Duke 
Christian of Lunenberg—(a Christian tale 
to be used so !)}—till coneern for the 
binding of the novel compels her to de- 
sist. am then parted with as’ incor- 
rigibly lasy, and am mounted in turn A 
all the stoutest women in Margate, 
being their fancy, as they declare, to ride 
leisurely. 

Are these things to be borne? 


Conceive me, ly, tottering under 
the bulk of Miss Wiggins, (who, some 
aver, is “all soul,”? but to me she is all 
body,) or Miss Hu the Prize Gi- 
an 


pemnetines either of them sitting 
like'a personified lumbago on my loins !— 
Am I a Hindoo tortoise—an Atlas ?— 
Sometimes, Heaven forgive me, I think I 
am an ass to put up with such miseries— 
dreaming under the impossibility of throw- 
ing off my fardels—ot ridding myself of 
myself—or in moments of less impatience, 
wishing myself to have been created at 
least an elephant, to bear these youn: 
women in their ‘ towers,” as they 
them, about the coast. 

Did they never read the fable of 
 Ass’s Skin,” under which covering a 
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was once hidden by the malice of 


princess 

fairy Fate? if they have, it might in- and the 
Spire them with a tender nme tg 
misgiving, lest, under our hapless shape, 
they — peradventate, be ing 
crushin 


bosom friend, 


N 
9 


some once dear tive or 


distinguished family in the peerage—but 
hath ~ ass of their name. 

Let my oppressors think of this and 
mount modestly, and let them use me—a 
Semale—tenderly, for the credit of their 
own feminine nature. Am I not capa- 
ble, like them, of pain and fatigue—of 
hunger and thirst ? Have I, forsooth, no 
rheumatic aches—no cholics and windy 
spasms, or stitches in the side—no verti- 
goes—no asthma—ano feebleness or hyste- 
ricks—no colds on the lungs? It would 
be but reasonable to presume I had all 
these, for my stable is bleak and damp— 
my water brackish and my food scanty— 
for my master is a Caledonian, and starves 
me.—I am almost one of those Scotch 
asses that “live upon a brae !”” 
s * e s o 

Will you mention these things, ho. 
nourable and humane Sir,* in your place 
in Parliament? ° 

Friends of humanity !—Eschewers of 
West Indian sugar !—Patrons of black 
dru ity-also the brown and grizzJe- 
grey! Suffer no sand—that hath been 
dragged by the afflicted donkey. Con- 
sume not the pannier- —that hath 
helped to’overburthen the miserable ass ! 
Do not ride on us, or drive us—or mingle 
with those who do. Die conscientiously 
of declines—and: spare the consumption 
of our family milk. Think of our babes, 
and of our backs. Remember our mani- 
fold sufferings, and our meek resignation 
—our life- , and our mild 
martyr-like ‘endurance. Think of thé 
“languid patience” in our physiognomy ! 

I have heard of a certain French Me- 
tropolitan, who declared that ‘the most 
afflicted and patient of animals was “ de 
Job-horse :”— but surely he ought to 


*Mr. in is the 
r. Mextin is gentleman addregsed, we 
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lave applied to owr race the attributes 
name of the man of Uz! 
London M 
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on, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
VEW WORKS. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
THE HAIR. 


Tae following observations and recipes 
are from an ol, The work, just pub- 
lished, entitled, The Art of Preserving 
the Hair :— 


COLOUR OF THE HAIR. 
We think that the most useful hints on 
this subject may be derived from the sci- 
entific modes of dyeing woollens and silks 
of: a black colour, as both of these are 
animal substances of similar chemical 
composition to the hair. We should re. 
commend, therefore, to procure from the 
dyers a quantity of walnut water, which 
is prepared b vueting Set a year in water 
the green shells of uts, and with this 
to wash the hair, as the first part of the 


f this be ‘properly done, we have no 
doubt that it will tinge the hair black 
dark ; but care must be taken not 
any of the substances touch the s| 
the linen, as they will have a 
effect on these. It is most absurd, in 
deed, to that any preparation will 
cay 
Pp. 
cisely the same chemical com 
the hair, it must be affected 


CLEANING THE HAIR. 


Wuey the hair becomes greasy and dirty, 
it ought to’ be washed with warm (not too 


apt to combine with the scales which are 
ways coming off from the skin, and 
form a thick crust very detrimental to the 
gloss and beauty of the hair. 
Frequent cutting of the hair is of ad- 
vantage to the eyes, the ears, and, indeed, 
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stale and thin olive oi When you have 
mixed P ag perfume with it, you must 
shake bottle in which it is contained, 


“twiee a day, for at least.one week. 


with all greasy or oily substances, form a 
kind of soap, and cleanse the heir more 
completely than even water will do. 

After washing the hair or cleansing it 
in the way just directed, it will be neces- 
gry to use some of the following oils, as, 
p Aarne deprived altogether of its natural 

it will without this be left feeble and 
lank; whereas the fresh oil will give it a 
body, and impart a gloss as fine as the 
particular sort of hair operated upon is 
cone of Se ny case, the 
soap is not so ag oi imperting a 
fine gloss. 

OILS FOR THE HAIR. 

Imperial Oil.—Take a gallon of salad 
oil, and put it into a pipkin, with a bag 
containing four ounces of alkanet fase 
cut and bruised. Give the whole a g 
Heat, but not a boiling one, until the oil 
is completely impregnated with the red 


ur the whole into a jar, 


t, four ounces 
ounces of eau 


_. Macassar Oil.—The following is given 
in some late works as the genuine receipt 
this oil :—Take a pound of olive oil, 
with alkanet root, and add to it 

of the oil of origanum. It 


that olive oil isan ex- of 


hair of], and it is also the 

$ for a thin, stale, olive 

oil, at ten shillings a gallon, will do 
equally well as a superior oil at fourteen 
the gallon, because the poweriul 

of the perfumes takes or de- 

sttpys any smell peculiar. to 


Another way of giving the hair a beau. 
tiful gloss is, hy means.of soap, which, 
in the case of hair that is apt to be greasy, 
is better than any sert ef oil, as it moistens 
without ing it, as oil in those cases 
usually does; if it is not put-on in too 
great quantity. The best preparation of 
this kind is ' 

Essence of Soap.—Put two of 
good common soap, cut small, Coan 
pints of spirit of wine, with eight ounces 
of potash, and melt the whole in a hot- 
water bath, stirring it the while with a 
glass rod or wooden spatula. When it is 
thoroughly melted, Jegve it to settle, pour 
off the liquor clear, and perfume it with 
any fragrant essence you 

Or you may mix together equal parts 
of essence violets, jasmine, orange 
flowers, and ambrette, with half the quan- 
tity of vanilla and tuberose. Mix with 
these rose and orange flower water, £0 as 
to form in all about three pints of liquid, 
in which ae as in = first case, two 

nds of soap sliced, eight ounces 
ie potash, “sad po as bedies Add 
some drops of essence of amber, musk, 
vanilla, gnd neroli, to make it more 
agreeable. 

CURLING OF THE HAIR. 

Tne strozger hair is, the more easy it is 
to be brought into curl, and the longer 
elso it will remain curled ; because, when 


retain the curls which have been formed. 

The liquids which are sa te 
fessed purpose of assisting 
of the hair, are chiefly composed of either 
oily or alkaline substances ; and 
you will find that the essence of soap, for 
which we have given the receipt above, is 
as good as any other. Any combination 
potash or hartshorn with some of the 
aromatic oils, will answer purpose 
of the most expensive curling fluid. 

Oils, if not put on too copiously, for 
this will destroy the effect intended, are 
the best preparations for keeping in the 
curls during moist or damp weather, or in 
ball-rooms and theatres, where they are 
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exposed to moisture from perspiration and 
from'the breaths because oil, when spread 
over the hair, prevents it from imbibing 
moisture, which wilt infallibly cause it to 
lose curl. : 





THE. CROSS—CRUCIFIXIONS. 


THE Cross ron erent have been used as 
a very general instrument of. punishment 
am: various nations, from the earliest 
times of which we have any record. The 
‘hanging on a tree,” in Scripture, has 
been interpreted by. many commentators 
of. crucifixion; although, again, others 
have believed that the Cross was unknown, 
among the Jews till the time of Alex- 
ander Jannzus, when the word “ crucify” 
is expressly used by Josephus. In Thu- 
cydides, we read of Inarus, an African 
king, who was crucified by the Egyptians. 
The similar fate of Polycrites, who suf- 
fered under the Persians, is detailed by 
Herodotus ; who adds also, that no less 


than 3,000 ms were condemned to 
the Cross by Darius, after his successful 
siege of Babylon. Valerius Maximus 


makes crucifixion the common military 
punishment of the Carthaginians. That 
the Greeks adopted it is plain, from the 
cruel executions which Alexander ordered 
after the capture of Tyre, when 2,000 of 
the cap’ sufferers were nailed to crosses 
along the sea shore. With the Romans 
it was used under their early monarchical 

wernmient, and it was the death to which 

oratius was adjudged, and by which he 
ought to have suffered for the stern and 
savage murder of his sister. Though ori- 
ginally a punishment extending indiscri- 
minately to every rank, it latterly, at least 
among the Romans, became the most dis- 
honourable ‘of: all deaths, and was con- 
fined principally to the lowest orders and 
to slaves. . 

Before the sufferer was exposed upon 
the Cross, it was customary to scourge 
him; anc the’ column to which our Sa- 
viour was fastened during this cruel in- 
fliction, fs stated by St. Jerome to have 
existed. in his time in the — of a 
Hol Ichre, and to have retain 
auile St the blood of our Lord. Bede 
places’ this column within the church, 
where we belicve it is still shown, and 
Gregory of Tours dilates on the miracles 
wrought by it. The criminal carried the 
instrament of his punishment, or, most 
probably,: only the transverse part of it, 
to the place of execution. Here he was 
fastened naked upon the Cross (which oc- 
casionally was not raised from the ground 
till after his affixion), by cords, or, more 
frequently, by nails (and sometimes by 
both), driven through the hands and fect. 


' Nicolaus 
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The number of nails by which our Sa- 
viour was thus fastened, has been a sub.’ 
ject of very learned dispute. Noums 
affirms that three way were used, both 
feet having been confined by the same, 
‘outanus, a physician, to whom 
the question as to the capability of the 
hands to support the weight was pro. 
posed, decided in the affirmative, upor 
experiment. 

The Martyrologies are full of extraor- 
dinary relations of the length of time 
during which some of those condemned 
to the tortures of the Cross have continued 
to endure them, before they were released 
by death from their pangs. St. Andrew 
is said to have remained alive two days, 
Victorinus, who was crucified with his 
head downwards, under the reign of Ner- 
va, for three ; and Timotheus and Maura, 
no less than nine; a marvel which it is 
searcely possible to exceed. Some who 
have been taken down while yet alive, are 
said to have recovered. Josephus men- 
tions, that such was the case with one out 
of three of his friends, whose release he 
obtained from Titus. 

At length, in the reign of Constantine, 
this horrible punishment was abolished 
in the Roman world. Postquam Vitam ip- 
sam interfecit non dit illi vita, is the no 
less} untrue than the quibbling odserva- 
tion of Lipsius, for more than three cen- 
turies had then elapsed since the death of 
our Saviour. The edict of Constantine 
for the suppression of the Cross, is attri- 
buted to the holy vision which preceded his 
engagement with Maxentius, and hence- 
forward that instrument, which had 
verbially betokened infamy, was exalted 
on the standard by which the warriors of 
the empire were wont to rally on the field 
of glory, and became the symbol of mili- 
tary honour in the Labarum. 


Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 
Select Biography. 


No. XXXI. 





THE EMPECINADO, DON JUAN: 
MARTIN DIEZ. 


Tue Nero of the present age, Ferdinand 
VII. king of Spain, who has all the 
cruelty of the Roman Emperor, without 
his courage has recently added to the long 
list of his victims by the execution of an 
individual, the Empecinado, to whom he 
was mote indebted than to any single 
person for the throne on which he is 
seated. A feeling of horror and — 
nation at the barbarous manner in whi 

the brave =p has been put to 
death universally prevails, if we except: 
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Spain, which fronr a brave and generous 
nation has sunk into a state of the most 


cularly distin, 
talents as well as his melancholy death 
are such a8 we are sure will render a me- 
moir of him acceptable to our readers. 
The Empecinado was one of the first 
Guerilla chiefs, who raised the standard 
of opposition to the French, and in the 
re of Guadalajara early took the 
field with a small band, chiefly composed 
of men of his own occupation, over 
whom he had ascendancy. This party, 
accustomed to every kind of hardship and 
ten was extremely useful, being 
ys out in the country, cutting off the 
enemy*s communications. 

John Martin Diez was born in Septem- 
ber, 1775, in the town of Castrillo de 
Duero, near Valladolid, in Old Castile. 
His parents, John and Lucy, were re- 


nts, descended from persons Duero 


q the same class; and John Martin, from 
his infancy, seemed destined to pursue 
the same course of life as his forefathers. 
By labouring in the fields he acquired 
gteat bodily strength, and gave carly 
con of the desire he felt to employ it in 

service of his country ; for, before he 
had attained his sixteenth year, he ran 
away from his family and enlisted. He 
was, however, discharged, at the earnest 
entreaties of his parents, upon the fair 
Plea of his being under age. 

His father, it seems, died at the very 
moment that war was proclaimed against 


France, at the commencement of the. 


Revolution. John Martin, fol- 
lowing the dictates of his heart, resolved 
to be a soldier, and instantly volunteered 

services during the term of the war. 
He was admitted as a private into the re- 
pn of Dragoons of Spain, in which 

rg until the peace; and was al- 
Ways distinguished. for his gallantry in 
the field, 4 bordinatio 


and for his su ination and 
regularity in quarters. 
At the close of the war he was dis- 


charged and returned te his home : soon 
after, he married Catalina de la Fuente, 
and went to live in the town of Fuenteccn, 
two leagues from Castrillo, and there re- 
sumed the labours of the field. 

When Napoleon, under the insidious 
Pretext of. being the ally of Spain, was 
Pa pS subjugation, Martin openly 

ar t the French troops ought to 

be considered as enemies ; and when he 
Was told that king Ferdinand had passed 
Aranda de Duero, he exclaimed, 


“the French are 2n- infamous people ; 
N m is the worst among them ; and 
if fnand once enters France he will 
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never get out of it antil we go'and fetch _ 
him.” 


This spirited conduct and corcect opi- 
néion seemed to that he was one of 
those Spaniards destined by Providence 
to espouse the cause ef his country, to de- 
fend her, and to free her frem the slavery 
with which she was threatened by the 
despot of France. 

The instant it was known that King 
Ferdinand was at Bayonne, the Empeci- 
nado determined /o make war against the 
French, and at the close of the. month of 
March, having persuaded two. of his 
nei rs to accompany him, he took 
the field, and thus most justly acquired 
the title of the first proclaimer of national 
liberty. Qne of his two companions was 
a boy of sixteen years old, Juan Garcia, 
of the town of Cuevas, near to Castzillo. 

He took post upen the high road from 
France 6 Madrid. close to the village of 
Onrubia, four leagues from Aranda de 
, conceiving this spot well calcu- 
lated for the p of intercepting the 
French couriers. In a few hours be got . 

— of the er , of a cous 
rier, who escaped by the deetness 
his horse, but who left’ behind him, the 
guide and letter 

A few days afterwards he intercepted 
and killed another courier, and thus.sup- 
plied himself with a horse and arms. 

we ~~ find the intrepid chief with 
twelve or fifteen companions, undertaking 
che saves, deshing. alitiena. and: at:tean die, 
is seen at the head of from 1,500 to 5,000 
brave men, facing the strongest columns 
of the enemy in the field, baffling armies . 
sent to surround him, shutting up garri- 
sons, and cutting off supplies, by an ac- 
tivity which seemed to quadruple. his 
force, and make the name of Empecinado 
a shield to the people, and a terror to 
their invaders. ; 

During the months of May, June, and 
July, 1808, the enemy was harassed . or , 
attacked by these gallant men amounting 
now to twelve in number. There is no 
doubt but that, in the course of these 
three months, above 600 Frenchmen were 
put to death by Martin and his gallant . 
comrades. ‘They could give no quarter, 
as there was no depét to which prisoners . 
could be sent. In one day alone, in the 

inning. of June, ten sergeants and 
eighty-three soldiers fell .by the hands of , 
these patriots, who were often much ase : 
sisted by the ts, who, though un- 
armed helped to intimidate (by appear- 
ing in bodies) and were not backward in 
assisting to destroy the stragglers. 

Amongst the early and bold operations 
of this chief, one in particular deserves ; 
notice, the capture of a convoy, in which 
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_ Wasa ee, mmo id a-female relation’ 
or friend of Marsh oncey. This coach 
was escorted by twelve soldiers, in the 
éentre’ of two columns of six thousand 
wie each, about a mile asunder. 
Empecinado with eight cf his people was 
céncealed close to the town of Caravias. 


* force, energy, and constancy, 


He was only able to’ save the life of 
one of the men-servants and of the 
lady, whom he not only saved, but as 
she was’ with child, he sent her to his 

t she might'receive care and 
attention. convoy turned out a prize 
of great value: it consisted’ of money, 
some jewels, and a variety of ornamental 
trinkets for women, military effects, such 
as ‘officers’ lets, gold and silver lace, 

lades. Martin divided a 


retreat of the French bey 
the Ebro, the Empecinado and his men 
larly distinguished themselves. 
uently co-operated with our 
owti divisions, and the name of this bold 
and ering patriot: was re lly 
oes in the public despatches of the 


The — the reenter not con- 
quer in Empecinado, they tried to 
corrupt, and loyed a e Spa- 
tard” Heneaal He 5 so tavtie hier over 
to the side of King Joseph. To this 

tion the Empecinado sent the fol- 
anéwer :+— 

Srr,—I value as I ought the opinion 
you have formed of me; I have formed a 
very bad one of you : nevertheléss, if:you 
sincerely t your atrocities; and, 
of being a you wish to recover your 
liberty in’the service of a free nation, va- 
liant as she is generous, the Empecinado 
offers you his protection. 

That Massena and his army surrendered 
on the 4th of November last would seem 
to admit of no doubt ; but allowing it to 
be untrue, certain it is that if he has not 
alreacy perished he will scon be destroyed ; 


for fortune his mother has for a long time 
turned her back upon him. 
> Phere ‘is little doubt that the actual 


without that circumstance, } 
ways had, and now particularly has, more 
are Te. 
quired merely to humble ‘the legions of 
your king. 

‘Corrupt and venal men alone can find 
in your Joseph the First King of Ma. 
drid ! those qualities which you suppose 
him to have—if he be so good a man, why 
does he commit and suffer to be committed 
such atrocities ? a d and perfidious 
usurper can never be a man ! the’ 
Spaniards who take part with the brother 

Napoleon must be very few; but if 
there were many, they must always be the 
vilest and most detestable: the sound 
part of the nation, which is the great ma- 
jority, and which constitutes her strength, 
abhors and detests even the very name of 
a Frenchman. 

Iam quite ‘astonished at your holding 
out’ and sentiments of huma. 
nity! Publish your humanity at Gua- 

Siguenza, Huete, Cefuentes, 
Frillo, Douon, Ita, in the towns of the 


in short in every village and spot 
‘oat ber tase the misfortune to be visited 
by either you or your soldiers! will they 


believe’ you? and I who have witnessed 


your deeds, how am I to credit your 
words 2 


In vain do you labour if you think to 
dissuade either me or any of my soldiers 
from our honourable undertaking ; be 
well assured, that so’ long as one — 
soldier of mine is alive, the war will 
carried on; they have all, in imitation of 
their chief, sworn eternal war against Na- 
pole m and those vile slaves who follow 

» If you please you may tell your 


king and your brethren in arms, that the 


Empecinado and his troops will die in 


defence of their country. 

They never can unite themselves to men 
debased, without honour, without faith, 
and without religion of any kind! Be 
good enough to cease to write to me. 

I am the Empecinado. 


into his side. ‘is seemed 
crease his cou and double his ex- 
ertions ; he avoided another blow, 
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the French comiiander by the rieck, drag- 
him off his horse, fell with him, but 
the upper hand : both were disarmed. 
violently : the Frenchman 

woald not surrender; the Empecinado 
collared him with one hand and with the 
other snatched up a stone and put him to 


On another occasion the enemy advanced 
against enza, but our chief beat them 
back to Mirabueno, where they were re- 
inforced ; and next day they marched again 

Siguenza. An action commenced 


con: 


Spanish 


im, and"he was only able to save 
desperate means of throw- 


obliged 

to Monterigo, Almadovar, and 

the recovery of his health. He 

from one town to the other by 

the og Mite they discovered where 

he was; er he escaped their per- 
secution. 

Our general was celebrated for taki 
as bold a part in every enterprise 
battle that was fought, as the bravest sol- 
dier of his division ; and in this affair he 


osepn 8 


service, they are going to shoot me.” He 
ira rhe sl upon this party 


, and set at liberty the pri- 


the infantry, ar 3 in ante divi. 
sion put on the appearance i 
Ser a daa 
e Em 0's forces did not a’ 
ment very rapidly, but, slender as they 
were in numbers, they did good execu- 
tion ; his promotion, however, was rapid 
gh; he became a. brigadier-general 
of cavalry in the national army, attended 
the Duke of Wellington to Madrid, and 
was by him appointed to an important 
command at Tortosa. After the return 
of Ferdinand, in 1814, he retired to his 
home, and chiefly spent his time in:do- 
mestic pursuits, alt distingnished 
by several marks of s approbation 
from his sovereign. He did not step for. 
ward in public till the revolution of La 
Isla been completed, and when, it 
will be remembered, the King adhered. to 
the Constitution, and solemnly announced 
this his determination in his memorable 
Decree of the 9th of March, 1820, ad 
penne ed Authorities and a 
in whi ‘says, “ Spaniards! pursue 
the Constitutional path, and I will be the 
first to lead you on.” - 
From that time to the late invasion of 
in pe 
ronnanda the 
i nor — 
Again call upon ro repel 2 foreign ag 
wu to a oe 
he jined the army ot Conan 
cia in Estremadura, acted under 
his orders, and jointly with him eapitu- 
lated with the Royalist General Laguna, 
the French haying at the time no division 
in that quarter; but this capitulation was 
sanctioned and confirmed by the Regency, 
the Supreme Authority, the ch 
themselves had instituted in the country. 
After lingering in prison a long.time, 
the sanguinary Ferdinand ordered the gal- 
lant Empecinado to an ignominious death. 
The pretext on which he was con- 
demned, without, however, having been 
heard or tried, is the following :—A few 
weeks before the capitulation, and when 
the war was wey “ nord ba 
French and the ist e 
Empecinado happened to be operating. 
with his division near the town of Cazeres, 
in. Estremadura, and had occasion to: 
transmit certain orders to the local author- 
ities of that place, connected with the ser- 
vice, which were not obeyed. Cazeres. 
was noted for favourable to the ser-: 
vile party, with which a clandestine cor. 
respondence was there kept up. The 
Empecinado, his orders disobeyed, 
and the movements of his division conse- 





; renewed them, adding, 
eden en oe immediately carried 


. 
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into exécution, he would chastise ‘the 


isregarded, 

the place. The traitors, 
white, had organized a force, which was 
ted in the advances te the town. The 
o’s division was attacked, and 
fe indignant at the manner in which 
he was treated, he ded his men on, over- 
came his opponents, and punished the 
ringleaders for their audacity. This is 
the crime for which he has suffered, al- 
though a solemn capitulation intervened, 
as well as the lapse of upwards of a year, 
during which time he has endured all 
kinds of indignities, even that of being 
shewn about in an iron cage, like a wild 
beast ! The Empecinado, after the scveral 
armies had capitulated, and the Consti. 
tution had been put down, retired home, 
unconscious of having done anything 
ond. his duty, and provided with a re- 
ular disch from the 


ith: on.finding that it was intended 
to put him: upon an ass. He refused, 
and walked to the of execution with 
great firmness. hen’ he had reached 
the foot of the gallows, he suddenly made 
so great an effort, that he burst the cords 
by which his arms were confined. He 
then attempted to rush through the line 
of soldiers who surrounded him, and no 
doubt he would have escaped if he had 
been armed; but as it wes, he was at. 
tacked and beaten dewn with blows. A 
tope was then passed round his neck, and 
the hangman, who was upon the gallows, 
leaped upon him, and with the assistance 
of some bystanders put him to death. As 
this wretch was returning to Valladolid, 
after the execution, he was welcomed in 

=several villages by the ringing of the 
bells. 

The author of “ The Military Exploits 
of the Empecinado,” to. which we ac. 
knowledge ourselves much indebted for 
some of the materials of this memoir, 
gives the following account of the person. 
and character of this brave patriot :— 

- The Empecinado was a little above the 
middle stature, with a firmly knit and 
rauscular frame, which indicated a capa- 
bility of sustaining privation and fatigue : 
his complexion was dark, his beard strong 
and of a sable hue, his eyes black, ani- 
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— 
in the high military talent he dis. 
played 3 We m4 7 en ing, 
icious, b personal exam 
a the wth with heroism, and the 
timid with resolution—in his letters—in 
his celebrated address to his king—and in 
the manner in which he bore adversity, 
calumny, and prosperity. The qualities 
of his heart were of a corresponding stamp. 


She Gatherer. 


“(1 am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff.”— Wotton. 
CHARACTER. 
See thou thy credit keep ;—'tis quickly 
pone 5 
*Tis gain’d by many actions, but ‘tis lout 
by one. 





EPITAPH. 


Tne following inscription is on an oval 
stone monument, against the south wall 
of St. Mary’s Church, Beverley, under 
two swords crossed :— 


“© Here two young Danish souldiers lie, 


The one in a chanc'd to die ; 
? 


The other’s by their own law, 
With sword was sever’d at one blow, 
December the 23rd, 1689.” 


EPITAPH 


On Joan Kitchin, in Bury St. Edmund's 
Church-yard. 


HEReE lies Joan Kitchin; when her glass 


was spent, 
She kick’d up her heels and away she 
went. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A new Chapter from Edgar's Common-Place 
Bovk ; Mr. Bloor, on Swimming ; the History 
of Music, and the favours of several Correspon- 
dents, in our next. 

Jacobus, Terence, Andrew, Wilhelmina, W.S. 
and Caution, have been received, and are under 
consideration. 

J. R. J. of Reading, shall be obliged as far as 
is in our power. . 

P. T. W., Mr. Bail, and Macmaurs, io au 
early number. 

Our poetical contributors increase beyond all 
power of gratifying them, unless, instead of 2 
sheet, we printed a volume a week. Childish 
rhymes on Love, or Addresses to Females, unless 
of great merit, are inachnissibte. 
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